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The problem of 

SINCERITY 


Recitalists work hard and loyally to get the notes of the music right, 
but surprisingly few of them communicate anything when they perform 

By VIRGIL THOMSON 




M postage stamps oftener than any other 
single group of artists. 'Hie United States 
has honored Stephen C Foster, John Philip Sousa, 
Victor Herbert, Edward MaeDowell and Elhelbcrl 


stamps in memory of their musical som 
Shown ou these pages are some of tl 
commemoratives which have appeared 

representative cross-section of musical philately. 

Josef Gabriel Rheuiberger fli Is better rente 
bered in his native state of Liechtenstein than 




France has commemorated such musicians as 
Gounod * 2 1 , Massenet i3l, Debussy (26) and 
Chabrier (271. Proceeds from sales of the Debussy 
stamp were used for the relief of unemployed In- 
tellectuals. 

Mo/nrt (4) has been honored by Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. This stamp was issued 
by Germany in 1941 to commemorate the 1 50th 
anniversary of Mozart’s death. 

Centenaries of Smetana 15) and Dvorak (16) 
are observed in two Czechoslovakian issues. 

Austria, for 150 years the musical capital of 
Europe, can boast more celebrated musicians than 
any other country except Italy. Many have appeared 
on Austrian stamps. A partial list includes Schubert 
(6), Bruckner (7) and three Viennese operetta 
composers — Millocker (8), Johann Strauss, Jr. (9) 
and Johann Strauss, Sr. (10). 


wrote the words and music for a Christinas carol 
beloved the world over — "Silent Night, Holy Night," 
Germany has issued many stamps for Richard 
Wagner (13). Even Wagnerian heroes, like Hans 
Sachs in "Die Meiatcrsinger” (12) and Siegfried 
1 14) have appeared on German stamps, 

Italy’s museial heroes are, naturally, opera com- 
posers— Cimorosa 111). Rossini (241. Bellini 
I HI), Spontini (20) and Pergolesi (211. No. 19 
shows the house where Bellini died at 34. after 
writing il operas, lire bcst.knowu lieing "Norma.” 
Italy also has honored the immortal violinmaker 


Chopin 1251 is a national hero in Poland, and 
his picture has appeared frequently on Polish 
stamps. The latest issue observed the 100th anni- 
versary of his death in 1840. 


Finland hilled No. 23 in 1943. commemorat- 
ing the 80th birthday of the great Finnish com- 
poser Jean Sibelius. 

No, 22 is a "mystery" stump. It bears the word 
"Italy,” above which appear the first four mens- 
ures of the Polish national nnthenr and the order 

of Polo nia Reiiiium (Restored Poland), one of 
the nation s highest decorations. No one is quite 
sure where the stamp come* from, hut it is thought 
to have been issued either by the Polish Covcm- 
ment-tn- Exile or military aulhorilirs for the of 
Polish troops fighting in Italy during World War 
II. At any rate it is an unusual item which is highly- 
prized by collectors. tue irvu 
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Every voice 
is a problem 


By ROSALIE MILLER 


Even Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ers must work hard to overcome vocal 
shortcomings, maintains the teacher 
of Anne Bollinger and Regina Rcsnik 


E muco (’ Alliso, tiller a das nl listening to aspiring 
liul ungifted young singers. is said to have noo* 
mrnled wryly: "Hall the world think* It ran tin;, 
mid the other half known it run ting." 

Any vocal teacher who ho* been in the field a let* year* 
would doubtless agree with Cnruot. Moat young student* 
liave the mistaken idea that oil the singer needs is a soke. 
Few will concede that singing is an arduous career shirk 
requires os much preparation as being a doctor or lawyer, 
Singing is o skill which must he learned. The Iraclwr 
who tells a student to "sing naturally." is asking the impos- 
sible. While the singing of a ballad or lolksong artist may 
lie "natural," that ol a concert singer is ant. Musdrs must 
lie trained to withstand the new pressures put upon them hi 
if singing nrt-songs and operatic arias. A 



with the first strain of overwork, or from being obliged to 
sing when physically tired. 

My feeling is that the entire basis nl good fingiog i» 
proper breathing. Without a knowledge ol breath and how 
to handle it. the entire vocal Structure will topple. 

My own formula for leaching is based primarily an cor- 
rect breathing, which means training the muscles to hold 
a breath and release just enough of H to get through dir 
phrase. Interrelated with correct breathing arc cormt 
articulation land here I depend on phonetics to help my 
singers who do not speak a foreign language), training in 
the use of Imtli vowels and consonants, and the comer use 
of the lip*, jaw and tongue. 

By understanding breath and vowels, I do not mean dial 
a ‘mger should become muscle-hound. He should, rather, 
have all muscles under control so as to achieve complete 
ease while singing. I 
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rill expansion and the corners ol the Ups. The latter should 
be pinched slightly, so that the upper teeth show. By this 
means the centers of the Ups remain tree, and the chin can- 
not he poshed forward. 

Stillness hi tongue ur jaw ran he a serious handicap for 
a singer. I give exaggerated exercises to relax these olten- 
offending members. 

I have found exercises on single tones useful with breath- 
ing exercises. It should he stressed, however, that these 
exercises correspond to the bar exercises of a ballet dancer. 
They are indispensable, but one does not actually dance in 
that mechanical way. One such exercise can he illustrated 
as follows: Stand straight, with shoulders down and chest 
up, drop tile jaw easily, with the tip of the longue touching 
the gum and lower front teeth. Sniff quickly through die 
nose, and nl the same time expand the ribs rapidly. Sing. 
Then relax the ribs with the abdomen in and the diaphragm 

In doing this and other exercises, it should be stressed 
that, while basic technique is always the same, certain rules 
must be modified to suit individual jaw and facial structure. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down which applies to all 
voices under aU condition*. There is no substitute for the 
experienced, discerning ear of the vocal teacher. 

A good maxim to remember, however, is that no grimace 
is necessary for producing tone. The face must be used to 
express emotion. Whatever is strained and distorted io 
facial position is wrong. 

But if grimaces are to he avoided, it doe* not follow that 
facial muscles arc completely- in repose while singing. One 
frequently hears the statement that singing is the same ■>- 
speaking: or that singing is merely “extended speech.” I 
think this idea is a fallacy. Singing should strand natural, 
hut it can never fie natural. When we speak, for example, 
in ,i conversational tone, we never open our mouths to the 
widest possible point This speaking-voice position is ado- 
quale in singing for low tones, but as we ascend the scale 
it becomes necessary to open rite mouth to the utmost 

we speak. We must modify our spoken pronunciation con- 
siderably if we are to have clear diction in singing. 

Some teachers advocate copying the sensation of yawn- 
ing when about to sing. 1 find that this often tightens and 
depresses the hack of the tongue loo far. If the student finds 
sensations of this sort helpful, a better model is the sensation 


Do the other hand, many students are only confused 
when told to sing as if they were about to sneeze. Instruction 
methods must be tailored to suit each pupil. No vocal teacher 
can use on assembly-line technique in teaching, any more 
than a doctor can issue a blanket diagnosis and prescription 


for all his patients, Earh pupil must lie taught on an indi- 
vidual Irasis, determined liy the leather's analysis oi Iris 
strong and weak points. 

Two of my students, Anne Bollinger and Regina Rcsnik. 
arc now singing in the Metropolitan. When they first began 
to study with me. they represented diametrically opposite 
vocal problems. 

Anne Bollinger had an easy upper register, but she used 
three different methods of producing it. As a result, it 
sounded at various limes as if three separate sopranos were 
singing. Her voice also was light and lacked carrying power. 

I convinced Anne that a concentrated, resonant sound 
was what she wanted. We evened out her scale by developing 
the voice up and down from C within the treble staff. Judi- 
cious use of breath made her voice more brilliant. It was 
not a question of Inking in more breath, but of expanding 
the lungs more hilly at their base and of exhaling more 
evenly and slowly. 


Regina Retalk was a different problem. She was a Idg- 
voiced lyric tuprano, and was trained by ntc ns such until 
she was engaged by the Metropolitan. Then she was assigned 
roles like Leonora in “Trovatore" and the title role of 
“Aida" which are written for dramatic soprano. We could 
not protest, and tried to work out n formula to enable her 
In cope with the heavy demands of these operas, 

I finally persuaded Region that it was belter to be 
drowned out by a flood of strings and brass than to take a 
chance of forcing, which would merely throw her voice out 
of line without producing n bigger lone. Gradually, through 
constant singing, she developed the middle register needed 
for these operas, nnd Inst year achieved her biggest success 
as Siegllnde. a role which sometimes lias hero sung by a 
high mezzo. 

With careful training it is possible to work wonders with 
a voice. The groat thing is to make haste slowly. All Italian 
proverb says, “Tire more haste, the less speed." Too much 
strain on a young voice can ruin it. I well recall the story 
ol Porpora. who kept Caffarelli on exercises alone for five 
vears, until the tenor was ready. No singer today will study 
that way: they are all impatient to make their debut. But 
if xou examine the careers of young singers who begun in 
their teens and early twenties, you will usually find that 
they, are finished just at the time when they should lie in 


America has more beautiful natural voices, I beliex-e. 
Bum any other nation on earth. Many of our neophytes fail 
to capitalize on their potentialities because they are too 
eager to find a short-cut to singing success. There is no 
such thing, and I believe there never will he. The goal today 
as in the past is to be reached only through painstaking, 
persistent effort continued through years ol study. THE Erin 
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How do you look 
to your audience? 

Recitalists can benefit by borrowing the tricks 
of stage deportment of an experienced actor 


By BASH. RATHBONE 

!< ioh I to Rose Heylbul 


U NLESS THE RECITALIST perforins bn. 
hind a screen, the first impression 
he makes is a visual one. From 
his initial step out of the wings until he 
begins his music, his audience derives a 
definite reaction from the way he manages 

The instrumentalist, os well as the vo- 
calist with a modicum of stage coaching, 
bulwarks his peace of mind by learning 
how to control his body under scrutiny. 
He can borrow a number of points from the 

To the average layman, acting means 
doing things, preferably at high t 


truth! The actor's goal is to learn repose — 
how to be still; how, without stiffness of 
self-consciousness, to do nothing whatever 
hut be himself. And this is the most difficult 
thing to learn. Actually, you cannot learn 




Benson's Company of Shakespearian Ro|>er- 
tory, one of those fine British institutions 
to which one was attached as a student, 
studying many skills, assuming many parts 
and rounding out experience 
types of performance. 

n Shakespearian reperto 


hands in Ills pocket, or be can smoke. The 

must rely solely ou bis own control. 

The best way to master controlled ease 
of gesture is to prartire before a mirror. 
At first, you will be overwhelmed with 
self-consciousness; hut that will pass — and 
with it the first qualms of heing looked at 

First you must learn to stand. Find an 
easy, erect posture in which you feel com- 
fortable and not os if yon had swallowed 
a ramrod. Keep your feet together, hold 
your head high, put your shoulders hack, 
and stand tall. .Make this position as na- 
itral as possible, and gel used to it— before 
he mirror. 

Maintaining this posture, you must next 
learn to walk— not stride or gallop. To 
aid balance, try this helpful device: draw 
a straight chalk line i 
walk on it slowly, one f, 
of the other, keeping tue s 
throwing the legs. At first you can hardly 
negotiate a distance of four feel on the 
line. Keep on trying. Presently you man* 
age the four feet. Presently you cross the 
room. At last the line-walking begins to 
™me naturally. When this happy moment 
e gestures and walk 

. . wu will he surprised to 

note the rhythm whirh lias come into your 
step. Keep on practicing! 

In learning to sit. there U no fixed ges- 
'"Tlii LnlillC lht ■'cp-b' -lcp process of 
dividual physical type. A short. Stumpy 


person scats himself differently Irom s 
tall, thin one. In general, sit back, Id ibe 
base of the s| 
of the hack! tc 
and keep your legs natural!; Urligk 
neither stretched out nor pulled in. The 
best way is the wa 
watch yourself ir 

In using your h 

in an accomplished actor's gc 
is no such thing os a straight line. Straight- 
liue motions are jerky and hank Ahrap 
there must be a slight curve. We hatl oat 
first lesson in the use oi bands through 
the business ol a handshake, and for this 
our Director's wife. Lady Benson, took a* 
in charge. First she thrust her hand out 
in an unbroken line from shoulder lo fin- 


she took out the exaggeration and rxtmded 
a gently and gracefully curved hand. 

The actor Icarus never to use his hands 
—or any other part of his body— without 
a purpose. One moves only as a means ol 
conveying thought. Where nothing pur- 
poseful is expressed by a gesture, don’t 
make one. Stay still. There is nothing mors 
effective. There is nothing less effmi't 
than meaningless motion. This, precisely, 
is the basis of the controlled tcyo" "I 
which I spoke before, and which floss 
into you as you learn to stand, walk. 
use your hands — and not use your hands 

At yon grow in 'Continued on Pagcobl 
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“Betty is doing splendidly with her piano 
lessons, hut now she wants to play popular 
music and her teacher will not allow it.” 
Or. “Richard wants to learn to play pnpu* 
lar music so that he will be popular with 

Mildred brings a popular piece to her 
lesson, and remarks slyly, “May I learn 
this next?” And we teachers sigh. We want 
so much to instill the love for the classics 
into their young and impressionable minds. 
\nd we have so little time. What are we 
going In do? The problem is here. We can- 


Are you going to say. as one teacher 

And then forget it. Or, “No, we ore study, 
ing the classics, there is no place for that 

I recall, when I was in college taking 
the high school vocal music methods, that 
the question was raised, “If Ibe boys and 
girls ask for popular sougs, what shall wc 
do?” After much debate on the subject we 
arrived at the following answer. Do not 
bring it tip, but if they ask for it. give it 
to them. And 1 thought that a most sen- 
sible solution. 

In piano teaching, my answer is: “Yes, 
if anything of value can lie taught with it." 

Well, can anything of value be taught 

Certainly. 1 have found several good 

children ask for it. I will admit that 1 do 
not bring up the subject of popular music 
w ith my students, and as long as they have 
no interest in it, I allow the sleeping dog 
lo lie peacefully. 

One of the most interesting ways to teach 


The child's interest is high. He brings 
a popular piece with him. Show him the 
chord symbols as written above the treble 
clef. Tell him: "We will learn to play it 
with chords, and not as written. The mel- 
ody is lo be played with the right hand, 
ami wc will harmonise the left hand as 
sooa as we learn the chords.” He will be 
eager to start A teacher will find this 
high rale of interest and culbusiasm most 


Shall I teach my students 

Popular Music? 

You may decide to forbid it — or 
discover the value of popular music as a teaching 
aid. First, read this provocative opinion 

By LLOYD ALLAN SWANSON 


Have the child play the C scale. Then 
have him pick out the tonic, mediant and 
dominant notes, hut lor simplicity's sake 
call them 1, 3 and 5 at first. Have him 
play the chord and name it Show him 
that it was built from certain notes in the 
scale. Play it with both hands and at vari- 
ous places on the keyboard until he knows 
the chord perfectly. 

Continue this with all the scales. And 
here is where 1 cheek on each child’s knowl- 
edge of scales- Talk almut the reasons for 
the sharps and Hats in the scales. Have 
him number the notes of the scale — 1. 2. 3, 
4, 5. 6. 7, 8. See that the fingering is cor- 
rect And see that he does not confuse the 
numbered notes with finger numbers, espe- 
cially In the left hand. 

Call the number ouc note the Ionic, and 
he too will soon be doing it. Natural!) you 
wifi bring up the names of the keys as we 
go through the scales, because you are 
locating the Ionic rhurds and the same 
name applies to the chord. 

Try lo catch the scales and chords in 
the order of the -harp and Hat progres- 
sions— Kev of C, F. B-flal, E-flat and 
A-flat: then hack to C, G, D, A, and E. 
If there is a chance that they will re- 
member that order, so much the better. 
We usually do not go beyond four sharps 
and four flats at first unless a chord in the 
chosen piece calls for it. 

We also find that It is fun to discuss 
triads built on all the tones ol the scale. 

of finding off the tonic chords from the 


not confuse Ibe child. We find that tile 
chords built on IV anil V of the scale arc 

lew popular pieces to sec if the piece end* 
with a V-l harmony nr IV-I. This leaiis 

children are eager to look for endings. We 
V-I, and that most of the hymns end with 

a V-l ending. By this time the children 
are so excited making discoveries, that I 

lime. Did you ask for interest? 

Sine that i re have learned all the tonic 

with both hands, we have tire fun of turn- 
ing them over on their heads and we call 
it inverting the chord. The discussions on 

and noticing how differently they look and 
sound. Wc play a game in which I play- 

pears and the child learns to identify the 
third of the chord even in the inversion. 
Continuing this discussion, it is an easy 

by lowering the third a half step, and we 
are off on a discussion of minors. Let the 
child do most of iL Remember that the 
teacher is only a guide in this teaching 
process. He can ( Conlinu&l on Page 57) 
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Don’t force the issue! 

AN OPEN LETTER 

to the father of a boy who won’t practice 



Dour flornrr: 

I was sorry to hem that you ore en- 
countering certain problem* in connection 
with Peter * work at the piano. Perhaps 
it may help you it 1 tell you about my 
own experiences at Peter's age. 

Music means much to me, because I have 
always enjoyed it. This eujoyment is the 
tiling lor which I am honestly grateful to 
my family, my teachers, and rnv more cm 
lightened friends. I was almost never made 
to practice. Music was never forced down 
my throat. My feeling is that, in dealing 
with a child's musical educatiun. we must 
never lose sight of the chief objective: hi* 
enjoyment of music, rather Ulan any musi- 
cal skill which he may acquire. 

Particularly in the formative stages, it 


y “well." 

\ Better, frankly, to have him give it 
■y it. He will 

r off listening to records, or to 
good radio-programs — if he like* them— 
or reading good hooks, or playing hall, 
or just romping. Tire contagion nf yonr 
own enthusiasm will be a moving force in 
his growth, in music as in everything else. 
The things which will make hi* life worth 
living are those which he dors, not from 
n sense nf duty, hut from heart.folt desire. 
There is no other way. 

U lie is to rnrn his living by playing, 
that i* another mallei , But even front that 
standpoint, most effective professional* 
whom f have known, who are happy in 

they wanted to. and heeiusr. tnmehnw. they 


Musical feeling, rather than showman- 
ship, is the key to musical taste, and. 
crudely ns this feeling may manifest itself, 
it should not be smothered or discouraged 
if the child is to be enriched. Hr will never 
express dominion without first knowing 
freedom and eujoyment. 

AH this is very general, and, I hope, not 
loo presumptuous. 

although not loo adequate a performer. I 
was first told that 1 rould play aU the jars 
1 chose, hut that if f neglected to prartier 
the more basic things first my lesson* 
would he discontinued. I did not respond 

was wise enough to point out that slow 
and eareful rhythmic work in my regular 
practice was essential to jar?, I rrspoudi-d 
In this idea and practiced mute carefully. 

I was fortunate, loo. in that at all times 


which I enjoyed. 

I cordially disliked Greeny exercises be- 
cause of their musical emptiness, hut U 
was pointed out to me that after I had 
done twenty minutes of Cxcrny, I would be 
able to play Heller and Chopin with greater 
ease, mastery, and enjoyment. Experience 
proved this to lie true. Them lias never 
been a practice-day in my life when I did 
not practice at least one thing which I 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

A boy, it seems to me. should develop 
rhythm first of all He is made (or it, 
because of his muscular strength, and he 
enjoys it. This (Continued on Page 6it 
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Notes of an amateur 

VIOLIN MAKER 


A Philadelphia lawyer who makes violins as a 
hobby describes the results of 35 years’ experiments 



By GEORGE I*. ORR 


F og over 200 TEARS excellent violin 
makers in Europe and America have 
been try ing til equal the productions 
of Antonio Stradivarius (1644-17371 and 
of Joseph Goarnerius del Gesu (1698- 
17-13). both of Cremona. Since practically 
every violinist of first rank today uses a 
violin made by one of these Gemonesc 
makers, we can safely assume that their 
instruments are still unequalled. 

The price of these instruments puls them 
heynnd the purse of the overage young 
violinist, and. in these days of gift and 
other taxes, there is less and less probabih 

The creating of new violins which our 
young artists wiU find adequate for play- 
ing 'in the largest halls, and also within 
their means, is a real challenge. 

We have in both Europe and America 
splendid makers who. relieved of economic 
pressure, might well achieve this goal: 
bat they must earn a living. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
the writer began making violins os a hobby 
3S year. ago. 

In the field of research the amateur has 
certain advantages. He Is not pressed for 
time. .An extra year in the making of a 
violin is of no moment: expense is not 

If n pltilr or a batch of varnish does 
not come up to expectations, the amateur 
maker discards it. He makes nothing (nr 
sale, hence •'appearance" is never achieved 
at the sacrifice of tone. He has no secrete 
to guard, so every step or experiment is 
discussed with a professional violin maker. 

The writer has made only seven violins: 
hut they have been the subject ol continu- 


ous experiments and tests, such ns rctbick- 
nessing. revamishinp. changing the sound 
holes, etc. He has examined over 50 Strad* 
and a number nf Guamrri del Gesu. He 
has seen some of them disassembled and 
has had a Strad and Nicholas Ainali at 
hand with which to make comparison*. 

Proferitioni tls have used the writer's 
violins in symphony orchestras and in con- 
cert. They have suggested that he record 
the results of his experiments. The fol- 
lowing is therefore submitted— for con- 
sideration only, ns many of the mallets 
discussed are still controversial — with no 
pretense ot having "discovered the secret 
of Stradivarius." 

ical problems of violin-making. They are 
ably and beautifully covered in Hernn- 
AUen's "Violin Making. As It Was— and 
Is," published by Carl Fischer, Inc. and 
to a lesser degree in “You Can Make a 
Stradivarius Violin." by Joseph A , Reid - 

It is regrettable that the great violin 
makers left no written records ot instruc- 
tions. There are several exccHenl works 
on violin making, hut the authors left no 
outstanding instruments. Those who made 
the great violins were probably )al lot* 
busy to write; tb) incapable of reducing 
their knowledge to writing: or let jealous 
of their methods. 

In our opinion, progress io rediscover- 
ing the secrets of the Italian masters hit* 

Skilled violin makers linve often re- 
produced a Stradivarius faithfuUy in every 
detail, but without ( Continued on Page 47) 




Front, side and bock views of two violins 
right is copy of a Joseph Guarneriuv del 

at left is Mr. Orr's design, with features 
of both Bergomi and Stradivarius models. 









Ernest Ansermet rehearses his Orchescre 


de la Suisse Romande for a Geneva performance of Stravinsky’s “Firebird” Suite 


E rnest Ansermet, celebrated Swiss conductor, is 
well-known in America through guest appear- 
ances with leading orchestras here. His U. S. conduct- 
ing dates this season include concerts in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago. From Chicago 
he goes to Montreal and Havana. 

Originally a professor of mathematics, Ansermet 
turned to music in his twenties and in 1918 founded the 
Orchcstre de la Suisse Romande at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Under his direction it has since become one of 
Europe's leading orchestras. 

Before leaving for America last fall, Ansermet con- 
ducted a performance of Igor Stravinsky’s “Firebird” 
Suite in Geneva. During rehearsals of the “Firebird" 
music, a photographer slipped into Geneva’s Victoria 
Hall. Pictures on these two pages show what went on 
while the performance was being put together. 
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Correct Breathing for Singers 


PART TWO: The secret of correct normal breathing lies in good posture 


By JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


T O MASTER CORRECT breathing il is 

when we carry no wilii the normal 
functions of living. There is the breath of 
repose. We use it when we sleep, anti when 

pleteiy relax rtf. The sheer act of trying to 
volvetf as is the art of music itself and 
performer. To discover how this activity 
the sternum and your hand over the part 

of the receding ribs on either side of your 
body. At the same time put your left hand 
at the sifle of the body on the lower rib 
line. Say “Oh!*’ first with llte mood of 
quiet satisfaction, second with a mood of 
great weariness, next with a mood of long- 
ing. next with a mood of surprise, next 

with a mood of tenderness. You will notice 

different mood you make a different use 
of the muscles of the body. 


the complex emotional life of man. He does 
this automatically because he is so made 
Ilia! the body constantly supplies the re- 
quired amount of oxygen for all of the 
different moods that arise during a day 
of normal living. The poised individual 
is then tile individual who controls the 
moods he uses during the day. The nerv- 
ous. temperumenlal and sometimes hysteri- 
cal individual is the individual whose 
moods control him. Tile nervous individual 
is always short of oxygen and is conlinu- 
nlly having a conflict within himself. 


The singer then who wishes to be an 
artist must, above everything else, learn 
to discern and then project the moods the 

and so il becomes the singer's task to make 
the public feel these moods.. The beginning 

istry rest then in breathing for each mood 

result is accomplished an amazing realiza- 
tion comes into the consciousness of the 

its own pace, and that if he breathes for 
a mood he not only has the right amount 
of oxygen in the blood stream hut he bos 
the feeling of the pace or the tempi in libs 
muscles. He is then ready for the attack. 

doctor, for the pianist nr the violinist, the 
is mood — breath — pace — attack. 

control perhaps something should be said 
about muscles. 

The diaphragm is a dome-shaped muscle 
that makes a solid airtight partition be- 
tween the abdomen and the thorax. Tile 
diaphragm muscle is in reality two mus- 
cles. The one part is attached to the 
sternum in front and to the three upper 
lumbar vertebrae in the back. At tile sides 
of the body it is attached to the six lower 
ribs and cartilages. The central part of 
the diaphragm is a tendon not attached to 
any hone. The diaphragm is one of the 
most powerful muscles in the body, and 
so functions that one cannot strike a blow, 
kick a football, throw a basketball or a 

sternum giving a slight outward and up- 
ward bound and the ribs at the same lime 
moving out a little from the sides of the 
body because of the action of the dia- 
phragm. It also follows that we cannot 


sing a tono with vitality without a similar 
manifestation. This is not a cause, as is 
ts taught. This is a result of cor. 
1 activity both in sports and in 


to achieve it is to lie fiat on the floor 
with tile entire spine touching the floor, 
If a sway-hack condition keeps the spine 
from touching in its entirety il is good to 
raise the knees keeping the fret ou lire 
floor, causing the back to straighten un- 
til all parts of the spine meet tire floor. 
Through this exercise oi raising the knres 
the individual will gradually become able 
to keep tire hark straight. When this much 
is accomplished he should then staml 
against the wall with the hack still touch- 
ing tire wall in its entirety. Again he may 
have to bend the knees a little at the he- 
ginning. When lire back is straight as the 
individual stands against the wall, the next 
step is to practice walking with this ac- 
quired |R>sturr. This posture is aicrptrd 
hy actors whu must move about easily in 
a limited space and yet not attract altra- 

incorrect breathing is almost impossible. 
The individual will find that when lie is 
relaxed there is a slight outward protru- 
sion in the upper abdomen, hat when lie 
is active the expansion extends around die 
entire body. Especially is this activity 
noticeable in the hack. The best way to 
observe perfect breathing is to put your 
hand around the waist of a baby and notice 
his breathing, then while he is lying on 
his stomach notice how his hark expands 
in breathing, especially when be is very 
active and kicking. A child of three months 
has never studied voice, but its breathing 
is perfect. The im- (Continue./ on /’a ge 61 1 
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in VI* A ORCHESTRA KEPT, tonJucud by WllUam D. RnWIi 


1 1 is generally expected of teachers 
of instrumental music that they have a 
wide knowledge of materiuls and tech- 
niques for leaching everything from begin- 
ning classes in all types of instruments to 

hands in elementary, junior and senior high. 

This is a large order, yet we heartily con- 
cur that all schools should have a complete 
offering in each field. 

In the crowded curriculum nf the present- 
day school, no subject can he completely 
covered. But any school which hopes even 
in some idealistic future to achieve a com- 
plete program must do a great deal of 
careful, long-range planning. 

In teaching any language— ami music is 
no exception — it is important to follow a 
loglral sequence i( the learner is to make 
progress. One would hardly expect a child 
In enjoy advanced language before some of 
the hosir fundamentals hod hren learned. 
We believe that learning to play an orches- 
tral or band instrument presents the same 
"language learning" pattern. 

In the study of Spanish, students must 
meet certain pre-requisites before advanc- 
ing hey on J the beginning stage. We believe 
iu-tnintenlal music study should follow a 

In an orderly sequence of learning 
leading to mastery of an orchestral or hand 
instrument, courses and activities should he 
graduated on nt least three general levels of 
attainment — 1 1 1 the beginning groups, |2I 
the Intermediate groups, and (3) die ad- 
vanced performers. Perhaps such groupings 

level, grades 7-0 as the second level and 
grades 10-12 as the advanced level. At any 
rate, it is our firm belief that students must 
lie permitted to advance from the lower 
levels up in n continuous sequence, if real 
progress is to he made in playing. Some 
students younger than fourth grade might 
he admitted to the beginning classes, and 
some students with out-of-school training 
might be eligible for die intermediate or 
advanced group. A very flexible program 
would he necessary to meet all the individ- 
ual needs, hot the important fact is that 
every student who seeks entrance to the pro- 
gram should lie able to find a niche where 
hi- talent and technique could he chal- 

Sorae students will not be physically able 
to enter such a program in the elementary 
school and some parents will not he inter- 


Schools need 
a complete 

instrumental program 


Ensemble groups, orchestras and bands in all grades 
are essential for a well-rounded school music plan 


RALPH E. RUSH 


eslcd in permitting their children to start 
at such an early age. lienee, the beginners' 
classes in junior high school should he 
given much importance. 

mental leaching, this writer has seen more 
successful instrumentalists start at seventh 
grade level than at any other. In a junior 
high school of 7-B-9 grades, it is logical for 
iH'gimicrs to start in the seventh grade, pro- 

eighth grade and "make the first team" 
in the ninth grade. 


high school. This is Tar from ideal, of 
course, for a student who waits until tenth 
grade to start a career as an instrumentalist 
will have to make rapid strides to overcome 
the handicap of eoni|>eliug with pupils who 
started earlier. However, it can lie done 

school, then all three levels should lie pro- 
vided, hut the advanced level can hardly be 
expected to achieve the same standard that 
can he found in a school offering seven or 
eight years of instrumental music training. 

should he a wide variety of opportunity for 
individuals to experiment and develop. 
Even before the beginning instrument 
classes, there should be sonic Iona of pro. 


nn-hestra or pre-hand experience during 
which time some type of talent tests 
nnd aptitude experiments are conducted to 
help locate those students who seem best 
equipped for a career in instrumental mu- 
sic. For the beginning group there should 

class for bowed strings only, 

The itrilrr differ* with those who ad- 
vocate beginning orchestras with all instru- 
ments present. The material that is avail- 
able for teaching such classes is all con- 
ceived lor cither the strings with winds 
added, or the winds with strings added. The 
keys that are used, the starting tones, the 

point to this fact. And it is well-known that 
what is good for beginning winds seldom 
interests beginning strings and vice-versa. 
String players who start with winds in the 
same class can hardly he expected to 
achieve any degree of accuracy in placing 
pitch Correctly, since they spend most of 
their time se-raping hard even to he heard. 
The problems of string tone quality and 
Intonation are seldom given nny considera- 
tion. The usual procedure is for the strings 

beginning bnnd is left. 

At the elementary level il is recommended 
that where possible t Continued on Rage 62 i 
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Music for the 

Easter Service 


Newly-published compositions, in addition 
to established masterworks, give the church organist 
a wealth of material for his Holy Week sendees 

By ALEXANDER McCURDY 


JlaCM SUNDAY, Holy Week and 
Easter Day pose a problem which has given 
many a church musician gray hair -w hat 
todo about "Les Rameau*'' (“The Palms"). 

This grand old number — and it ?* a 
grand number, one of those pieces so pop- 

whuni Palm Sunday without 'TV Palms'' 
would lie as unthinkable as Christmas Eve 
without "Silent Night." On their account 
some dare not omit it from the service in 
(avor of less hackneyed music. 

Alter much cogitation I have arrived at 
a foolproof solution for "The Palms." Play 
it. Play it even if your musical conscience 


■nusieianly remlilinn you know how. Then 
pass on to other pieces which are less trite, 
and equally appropriate. 


Passages o/ Scripture which arc soil- 
able for Pabn Sunday, and which have 
been set many times by various composers, 

"Hosanna to the Son ol David" 

“Rlesscd is lie that Cometh" 

"Lift Up Your Heads. O Ye Gales" 
"Who Is This King of Glory?" 
"Jerusalem. 0 Turn Thee to the Lord" 
In addition, there are two hymns sung 
only on Palm Sunday, which merit inclu- 
sion in the service at that time — "Ride On. 
Ride On in Majesty" and “All Glory, Laud 


d appropriate. 


As organ solos, there at 
which are both effective ai 

I publishers' names in parentheses! : 

"Triumph,” Elmore (Grav| ; "Toccata 
on 'St. Thcndulph.' ” Diggle (Gray I ; "Ben- 
edictus,” Reger I Marks I ; "Marche Reli- 
gieuse,” Guilmant (Gray I : "Les Rame- 
aus," Langlais i Hcrdle) : "Vcxillo Regis," 
Purvis I Sprague-Colernau 1 ; "Prelude for 

"Alleluia." Mozart-Goldsworthy- ij. Fisch- 
er): "Entree Ponlificale," Rossi l Peters I . 

Must churches will have one or more 
services on the Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of Holy Week. Music generally 
used for these services too oltcn creates a 
mood of unrelieved gloom. My own feeling 
is that this is wrong. Holy W r cck is a solemn 
occasion: hut there must always be the 
feeling that Easter Day is coming. There 
should he a triumphant note in the hack. 


I find this mood exemplified perfectly 
in such a work as Bach's chorale prelude. 
"0 Man. Bewail Thy Grievous Sin," a suit, 
limely beautiful work that will embellish 
any service wliich the organist may have 
during Holy Week. Other suitable music 
•can be found among tile chorale preludes 
of Bach and Brahms, and the Choral Im- 
provisations of Karg.Elert. Among con* 
temporaries, die Dutch composer Flor 
Peelers lias written a new set of chorale 
preludes I published by Peters t which will 
add beauty to the Holy Week services. 

Fur Maundy Thursday, eammeiunrating 


the first Lord's Supper, almost any orgsn 
work that is devotional in charsctei i. 
appropriate. Especially beautiful ami suit- 
able for this occasion is "Le Banquet 
Celeste," by the greet French mystic, Olivier 
Messaien. I Published by Leduci. It isrflrr- 
live, and docs not seem generally known. 
The work U not as easy as it look-, and 
should lie prepared with great care. 

Another effective work recently pub- 
lished is the "Suite Modievalc" ol LangUis 
I Elkati- Vogel I . The Elevation and the Com- 
munion arc particularly beautiful. The 
organisl in search ol material might also 
consider II. Alexander Matthews' "Com- 
munion" lElknii-Vogcl), “Communion" 
by Purvis tSprague-Co!emnn)."Kyrle Ori- 
son," Karg-Elcrt t Elkin, London I , "Solemn 
Prelude." -Noble 1 0. Sehirmcr I . anil Snvrr- 

1 Gray I . 

For Good Friday an nbumlaitcr ,»l 
material is available iu the chorale inc- 
ludes of Bach. Brahms, Karg-Elcrt. Msv 
Reger, Flor Peelers, etc. Excellent Hymn 
Preludes also have been written by Bing- 
ham I Gray I, McKinley (Gray! and Pur- 


I like to use as Good Friday musk The 
Tumuli in the Practorium." from the "Pas- 
sion Symphony" of Paul dc Msli-ingiera 
tSenart). It was composed especially lor 
the Good Friday service. "In The Tumuli 
in the Praetorium." a footnote olweives. 

shouting and murmuring by turns, ami ibr 
Christ passing on llis way to Calvary. Fin- 
ally the uproar dies, and we seem to lid 

at the overwhelming tragedy." 


Marcel Dupre ' a "Stations ol the Cross" 

I llornenian I is also effective. Am nomhet 
can lie used lor Good Friday. 

Holy Week is climaxed by tile services 
on Easter Day. A big, dramatic nuiuls-r i- 
effective hete, such as the Toccata Imm 
Widor'a Filth Symphony iMarks). Mulct's 
Tocrala. "Thou Art the Rock” (Marks*. 
Fnrnnm's "O Kills et Filiac" I Pressed ami 
Mulct's "Carillon Sortie" (Marks*. 

Other works recommended for Easter 
Day are " Alleluia, Pascha Nostra" by Tit- 
comb ( Wood i , "Easier Morning" on Ml. 
Ruhidnux" by Gaul ij. Fischer I . "Christos 
Resurrexil." by Ravenello ij. Fischer l . ami 

Fischer l . 

by l-anglais. Its final number uses as *0 
subject one of the great hymns of Easier 
Day. For any organist who » seeking nee 
music to Olid distinction to his Easter sen- 
ice. the concluding number ol the Langlae 
suite is highly recommended. THB ?>lt 
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VIOLINISTS FORTH 



knew that the violin was essentially a 


merits that (he lyric quality is preeminent. 
These movements must have all die vocal 
qualities of good singing. 

The Utgheiio and Allegro we ste dis- 


ihe Sonata were analysed on I 
January! illustrate vividly Ih 
just mentioned: the purely I; 
vigorously lyric. 


Larghetto. Not nostalgia in the narrow 
(and exact 1 meaning of hiilne-sickncss, hut 
rather in ihc looking backwards at some- 
thing lieautiful that has lieerr left liehind. 
The first four measures should he played 

teusily, an intensity that makes (he listener 
aware ol a dignified sadness in the music. 
The diminuendo in measure 4 need lw* 
scarcely more than jiut perceptible. In spite 

should not lie played with more tone than 
Ihc firM phrase, A resigned serenity must 
pervade these opening measures. The crcs- 

lengthcncd. If the appropriate tone is lo 
le produced, little more than hall the bow 
length should he used for measures 1 to ? : 
the slowly-draw n stroke will give the needed 
intensity to these phrases. 


The crescendo in mcasu 
he made very gently: it r 


not lead to 


From the secoud beat of measure 111 slightly 
more pressure can be used, but it must 
be used with discretion — no great intensity 
is called for in this phrase. The lone should 

up to the first l-i-.il ol 12. This F-sharp 
needs lo he played with great subtlety : It 
should start with a lull lorle tom-, hut the 
seeoud eighth of the quarter should become 
noticeably softer. A decided, though not 
abrupt, break is needed between the F-shurp 
mid the C-sharp. 

The phrase from the second heat of 12 
to the first beat of 14 is of considerable 
historic interest. It was used frequently bv 

well-known musicologist the phrase had a 
religious significance. It will In* seen that 
il lines arc drawn between the principal 

a cross is Inrim-d (see Example 1). 


This phrase, slatting piano, needs to Iw 
piny sol with a real crescendo, so that tile 
E-sharp in measure 14 Is sung with a full- 
voiced forte. The C-sharp anil R in 14 calls 
for jnst as full a lone, but the diminuendo 
should begin on the first beat of measure 
15. This diminuendo should be discreetly 
played: the F-sharp in 16 must have round- 


note is not the end ol anything, it is but 
the halfway mark. 

Tile accompaniment in 16 and 17 needs 
lo be played with care. The melodic phrase 
in 16 should stand forward quite promi- 
nently while the phrase in 17 calls for a 
pronounced diminuendo leading to the 
pianissimo in Hk 

Measure. II! ami 19 are the most poig- 
nant in the movement, and they should lie 
played much more softly than measures I 
to 4. The right qualities of tone and pliras* 

have a core of intensity, hut its effect must 

ing. This effect can lie enhanced hv phras- 
ing down on lire dotted-quarter notes in 
II! and 19. However, the tone should not 
quite disappear on these notes- — there ean 
be no neural break in tile melodic flow. 

Ily contrurl n ilh the foregoing meas- 
ures, the crescendo in 2tl suggests a re- 
surgence nf life. Il should lie carried 
llirimgh to tile second heal of measure 22. 
growiug always in fervor and intensity. 
In most editions, the C in 21 is marked 
with an accent. Although the note docs 
require the utmost expression, its liral- 

bv accent. Neither should there lie an ac- 
cent on the B in 22 — this note should flow 
smoothly hut intensely from the previous 
note. Ihc diminuendo should not begin 
until the second half of the G-sharp iu 23, 
but it should continue until the beginning 
ol the second beat in 24. This G must be 
played with the lit* I Continued on 1‘afie 52 ( 
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Adventures of a Piano 1 eacher 

Do you get those Monday Morning Music Teacher’s Blues? Does it 
seem impossible to face the week’s crowded schedule? Then try this remedy 


I day Morning Music Teacher's Blues. 

9 It seemed impossible to face the 
week's exacting schedule, until I learned |u 
spend au hour or two planning each pupil’s 
lesson. It is fun outlining the lessons 
around constantly changing activity — sight 
reading tat beginning), "blind flying” 

control exercise, some chord* or a simple 
harmonic or melodic setpicnce, a bit ol 
conducting, a review piece, or studying 
the physiognomy of a new piece away from 
the piano. It is surprising how many points 
can be covered in a single lesson by carts 
(ul planning. 

Another good blues remover is for the 


By C 


teacher to practice one piece each week, 
and to play it for tile student at the “tired 
point” of the lesson. The same piece may 

is changed weekly. Try several ways of 
presenting it. Give a brief, graphic imagi- 
native word picture of the selection before 
you play it. or ask the student to discuss 
its themes, basic rhythms, and forms. Have 
him guess the composer’s name, or the 
era in which it was composed; or say 
nothing, and get your pupil's reactions 
afterward 

Tire piece sliuuid not he long, and need 

of the best ways I know for a teacher to 
keep in trim. Practice may he reduced to 


LI Y M A I K R 


playing routine may thus be establish'd 
painlessly, and (of no small importance! 
your stock as a player inay lie raised in 
the student's mind — and it dm' shoos 
those bines! 

TIIE WOOD NYMPH'S HARP 

One of my most satisfactory adventure* 
In piano lieginners* classes was a group el 
nut-young university professors — law. 
physics, philosophy, mathematic* — who 
utrd to he endlessly surprised that their 
iulelleetual attainments were of little avail 
in the bewildering labyrinth ol piano 
playing. One iConliminl on /’age Mi 


Presenting on the following music pages 

Winners in the JUNIOR ETUDE composition contest 




On tile follow ins pages appear those 
compositions which, in the opinion ol 
KIl Dl. f editors, were the most striking 
submitted in m ill's composition con- 
test last falL 

The contest was limited to young cnin- 
r 18 years of age. Re- 

poured in from all ports of the United 
Slates and Canada. They were ol all 
sorts and sizes — piano solos, songs, works 

combinations. 

For spare reasons, works in larger 
forms could not he printed in ETUDE * 
music section. That is why the numbers 


by young composers which follow are 
mainly for solo piano. 

Knch number appears just as it was 
submitted in the contest — -parallel fifths 

edited hv tends:'* stall, however. Every 
note appears jnst as it is written in the 
original manuscript. 

Composers represented here come 
from large cities and small towns, anti 
from nil parts of the conntry. Many 
styles arc represented, from Richard 
Contiguglin's romantic, frankly Cho- 
pinesque “Nocturne" to Donald Jcnni's 
sophisticated “Midnight Promenade,” 


with the right hand in C Major and the 
left in D*flal. 

mw’« editors were fascinated by the 
range and versatility of manuscript* sub- 
mitted. and hope readers will have a* 
much fun playing this month'* music 
section as they bail in preparing it for 
publication. 

To Elisabeth Anne Buts, already a 
composition ‘Indent at the Eastman 
School of Music, and to others of our 

they intend to make music their profes- 
sion, in its wishes happy and pro-per- 
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Waltz 


n "Pr«Mr Collodion No. 2IS, Wollie., Op. 39" by Johonnc* Brnhrao 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. Op. ». K.i 
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Larghetto( J' = 58) 


Sonata XIII 

Fob Violin 


C. F. HANDEL 
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Little Gipsy Song 


LEOPOLD 1. BEER. Op. M, No. l 
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Little Gipsy Song 






LEOPOLD J. BEER, Op. M, No. 4 


Allegro(s) = 108) 
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lolrr notional Cnpyrinht orrurod 


The Crucifixion 
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NOTES OF AN AMATEUR VIOLIN MAKER 

( Continued front I'ape 10) 



mil wider at the flanks 


In seeking the perfect model, 
much lime and effort hue been 
wasted in Cupping meticulously the 

Given the required length and width 
of bouts with the approximate 

the pener.il outline is merely a : 


have long 
for block* 


To allow the how to reach both the 



flat instrument* of 1714 ultd 1715. 

the -ante period varying greatlv in 
arching, yet all having the same rich. 

dlvurltt*' training in the shop that 
had produced three generation* ol 
violin-makers and hi* many year* 

of arching for each piece of wood. 
On the other hand, there i* veryjitlle 

exception of hi* long model of the 
1690'* and hi* very late models 
No hard-and-fast rale for arching 
can lie luid down, a* different piece* 

log. have different acoustical proper- 
ties hut. generally speaking, the 

in Ihe maple, the higher the arch. 


in will lock mellowr 


„„ in a slightly 

higher model, although when arched 
to the height of tame of tile Cemtan 

Tlte grain in belly and back <hou!d 
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Why TRAINED MUSICIANS 
Command a Better Income 
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o/ SPiano bleaching ^Pieces 


MAURICE Dt'MESNlL, Mu*. Dot, adviw, 
readers on playing lied pedal point note. a „j 
on teaching pupils correct playing ol fugue., 


GRETCHANINOFF 

HINDEMITH 
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IT'S THE MUSIC THAT COUNTS 

One oj my undents is nothin g 
on Lis -is “Consolation" in D-flal 
which, you will recall, has a reiter- 
ated note til- /tall i in rfie bass. 

are tied , others are not- I use the 
soslenuto / nu/nl to connect the licit 
notes, hut my student's /nano has 
no sustaining pedal- Since the 
harmony changes Irani measure 

to connect these tones with the 
damper pedal. Should they he 
struck again? 

—Hiss A. H. V. A., Michigan 
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u will le 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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D-flats is ol no capilal im- 
portance. Frankly, I don't think 
Liszt himself played them always 

whal we call the hall pcdal- 

D-flaU at least t, 
ure. He probably 


SUBSTITUTING FINDERS 

I have a pupil, 15 yon 


u hsch would correct llu 
liahil? Thanh stem for roar 
—IMra I A. C. /_ < 

I know exaedi okji to 
RKstag students First . 



dial whatever 

the music itself, which 
all the fundamental io 
Your bites illustrates 


tier scale* with aahnrtt 
get., as follows: 
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kc sustaining pedal, fnt the ire. 
!**"> pianos, too, which hose .me 
an he done with Old. two pedals. 

IALI0 EXCUSE 

For some Ifnse no sounds base 
•merged from the ps.ln, , hn , 
Wma Lou ho. been mo, f„, g, t 


I admit; Is 
able for A 
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Questions and j\nsu>er$ 


Conducted by KARL W, GEHRKKNS, Mns. Doc.. 
If u sic Editor, Webster’s \etp International Dictionary . 
Pnd. ROBERT A. ME1.CHER, Obcrlin College 


TUCKING SINGERS TO READ 

,Jiir and roach, hut the singer, 
Ian are hopeless when it comes to 
inf a toad lint or having any 
bosltjpe of the rudiments of 
aaifc / murid like to start a coarse 
lot a class ol about a dozen sing- 
m. and I wondered whether you 
pet me some odvice as 
is be la pa about it. 

-Miss M. S.. South Africa 

tlmul five yeors ago I was 
■did to leach Inr a year at tile 
Iciieisily ol California at Los 

ihre was somewhat similar to 
I out, so I will tell yon about my 
nyerlflice. On the first day 1 was 
ratfronted with a class of about 


*x in order to get a credential to 
lesdl in Ik public schools- A few 
«f lira hod studied a little music, 
feat as a group they could not 
iral music, had never sung in 
larts. knew nothing of scales, key 
signatures, and the Tike, 

1 ronlerred with I he Chair- 
man ol the Music Department, we 
nude a phut, he agreed to leach 

*11 to the das* would not he ipiitc 
® large, and at the end of four 
aentbs we had achieved the fol- 
lowing remits: 1 1 1 The members 


loir lone quality and good intona- 
tioo; (2) They knew the signa- 
loies of the first nine major keys 
and their relative minora: lilt 
They hod been roughly classified 

>»d could sing simple lour-pnrt 
haraionv such as is found in hymn 

about elementary harmony, form, 
krais refiling to tempo and dy- 
namics. etc. (5) They had had a 
pfiosorahle musical cipericnoe, 
had arrived at a favorable atti- 
*ode toward music, were looking 


forward — mo 


a little teaching of m 


in eon junction with their work as 
teachers of other subjects. 

"How did you do it?” you ask. 
Weil, first of all 1 requested them 
to buy and bring to class a hook 
of simple songs — hymn tunes, folk 

mony. unison songs with piano 
accompaniment, and the like, Each 

singing one or two of these 
and the members of the claw 

much as possible. Tecond, I 
taught them the sol-la syllables and 
asked them to practice an hour or 

ing material. Third. I empha- 
sised part-singing from the very 
first day. did not scold them nr 

or could not follow their own 

others who were on that part 
Fourth. I had them buy a i 
containing the “elements of 
sic,” and assigned regular lessons 
for out-of-class preparation. 

W ell, it worker! — and both the 
students and I enjoyed the experi- 
ence so much that at the end ol 
the term they did not want to leave 
—and the teacher didn't waul 
them to leave! Therefore I suggest 
that vou do the same things that 
1 did: 1 1 1 Select malic dial is 
actually interesting as music, and 
emphasise part-singing; < 2 1 em- 
phasise the sol-la syllables, using 
"movable-do" plan: (3t ask each 
one to buy and work at a hook 
of sight-singing material that is 
very easy at the beginning but 
progresses steadily toward more 
difficult music; and request them 
similarly to provide themselves 
with a copy of some little volume 
c ;i . mv OWI , “Music Notation 
and Terminology"- and study it. I 
.41 You should begin immediately- 
to get your students into the mood J 
ol singing even the simplest ex- 
ercises beautifully, expressively, 
and with ronert intonation so that 
the experience of learning to read 
win be an enjoyable one both lor 
them and for you. - K '• I 
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New Piano M usic from P resser 


lio-uKwa 


130-41049 

110-40096 

110-100)44 

110-40118 




GRADE 1 

Blown Eyed Dully tOirL , 

Ellin Honu |,V«lr'*. 0rWuw)- — — 

Evening yhaduvv. it alts thylhm. Legutol... . RvbbtMifl 

In :!■«■ Autumn (Modem. Melodic I ._ 

lull'll Jv.lvnni Jump iVvm met keyboatdt 
bit 4 log. 1'Ut 1 1 erda. stalls rhythm. Legatt 

■ n 0 . t . - '. /..ij. Phrasing.. . 

lamely Potty, live 1 1 /woo I-. Phrasing 

i Mel.uu ul being Agu. A t Melody. P‘.'oong. - 
i Miner Hop-Toad t-Mnecnm. 4/4 limp, Key Of— -K 
l Mv^ Tlng-a-ljllg t B utils. Mon rue. Brilliant) .. 

I Kecking Muutt (Melody playing t. 

"i 1'tillCt-nt. The III unis. 1/4 limi. 1 
Spring Dav, A I t ort/.v. .SingL 

( Hand crossing. Staccato, 4/4 time ) . 

i lie, -.Ton .1 Lm- lip in Our Tit."-. A. 

. Woodluud Sunp, A I Melody playing. Legato! 

GRADE l'/2 

i Ciflitu Undo (/Fords. Mexican folk 

t Melody a itcnalrt /.dll ftln*'. d unit 1 
> frog and the P.dl.oog The 

;t tudt. Legato plosion 

1 Cat Dance i Light uu*Ai . - - 

4 Ut Jin A (Modem. fine-- IcrAnu ■ 

I tit. I .un . . Dll'. . . • t -.1 i 



ig hands. Easy legato chords!... -Fatten 

'y ul tet tuning Loth hands) .— Thoma. 

GRADE 2 

I ll nlti rhythm. Sustained II. melody ) Steven. 

April Eltclinolnient t Arpeggios. Crossing hands I -Lane 

It ardsJPhttning. 

Chte P Red Feather {/lays, Chords, Rhythm) .isehrr 

Cliini-ee Lullaby thhs. Pedal. Ailtllls) Hulmiv-iu 

t Staccato . Hi ali en (hords. L. II. melody I— —Milligan 
Giwimy on the Trail ( f olds. " 1 “ 

Donkey Trail {Oaoblr nt 


110-40110 ' 
110-10116 ! 
110-25670 t 
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uriatu Picluminnv Dance (Fite fnget technic) Ketteter 

00138 Print Little 'lie- {Minuet. Chords. Pedal) Robinton 

Sill BeHe.ti.m- , Legato. Passage flaying. Pedal I --Rubici.im 
at7M6 Krvrlrt {Broken triads. Pedal. Showy) Kichtet 

SSSS StSo Rider, tflur. Triplets) -Aaron 

"Ten* itrrnu-. in the Nlpbt 

1 Beets. Adults. Toronletl.it -Sr her 

i 1*421 Sktturkeu I It pegs. Orel keyboard Boys, Human, 

*138 Thtrda on Paitde 16/8 time. Boys. Thirds.. Il.l-lo 
rngOJi T- 1 * wt Parade I Toys, Triplets. Cuter notes I Jbubinaun 
. 1.(17 Vivcme Row. il l note, .hpeggiost .Kounta 

I M C» f.ater 1- '.Ralls. phiosing. t htonsaiusl King 

te>uil& IV Wit'll l Phrasing. '■ 8 Starenii, I '-her 


6 At bund. an l Broken tahs. Phrnswg) 

iCoMtautng rhythms l 

6 Blue llaua.ito Moon iCbiomaiu passage 

t Candle Link 13 Stare.. Chords) 

4 Carr lire People t Thirds. 

Pruning. Hands crossing. Ctaeo hotel I 
4 Chatted UuttetOte. t Balls. Ctate neteil 
.1 Unite- at Palana I Uadern . Chords. Peda. 
4 Coo leu., at l Modem. Legato Phrasing . 
• Coupe by 'be Set 

iPtdid. Tone rasat. Phrasing! 

II CrvntHip llie Dear it ^ 

6 Dace ..I the Pupfieii 

I Jr da. Vnrrulu. Khyrhm I - 
0 Dawn "1 Spline ( I 



a. Pedal I 

4 T feature Hunt 

l Set. Modern. LetaSo vs. Staccato t 


110-27892 l 
110-27320 t 


0< ..anil'll 


13411056 Wild Hut. 


I- .,,11.-1 I lr.it, I hords I 

11627075 Carnival Capet. I Triplets. Rhythm, heloestyl King 

13041055 Dteant of Flvinp .. . , 

I L. H. legato. Melody. Light. Rapid R. H- l-Lemtinl 
11040035 Dieam Weba tl'lenaaae atWe. 

Small chords. Hand erosssngs l • - ■ - H-phina 

C6I005! Fleeev Cloud. • Paring' a oik between hands . '"> 
: IC-TTV,; logining .tea i L. H melody. Rapid tempo I Wripbt 

11637922 C,p.» laoven, 

lMelad.1 playing. Passage were hi . Ire I.T" 


tea. Chords. Expansion). -.Federal 


GRADE 4 

Along Bircliniiod Water. 

) Embellishments. Pedal) 


130-40423 
130.41019 
1 10-11X136 

130-41062 

130-41012 

111427748 

130-41052 


la.ve in Springtime (3/4 'imr. Dennett 
l.olla Ko-Igie-Rv 1 Modem. Rhythm study) 

Meed* and Chlra-i-t* 

I Moeltta. All types ol teehniei - 

(/. II and R. II. -Srocento. 3/d time) ... 
Petite Hrtrruae t Modem. Tone poem style) 


130-10439 

130-14)286 

110-10069 


1 11410091 
130-41020 


... .... It ft.-., t. ' • ia I II I 


tSteeupurion. Rolled thotdsl -Sarpenl 

unnta vjelA (entuty style) . -t-alappoMalipieni 

t Puunpe work. Phasing I .. . . Seltliedei 

,'alee NoMulgiipte ( Phrasing. Pedal) Lcbmnn 


Manlialtnn BarenroUe t Adult. Modem. Chords) ...'. 

Over Madrid I T ttngo. OcSaces. Chords I ...F'e. 

'it Siiiil'* Lament (Larin American style I — Buencn 
Prelude in Da I Modern. Tanr production) W 


1211-30438 ( 
13044026 1 


Is. Pedal. Arpeggios). 
Prelude. Op. 9. No. 1 {L. II. alone. Pe 

GRADE 7 

i American Raitsndy i/lnieneim popular to 
) Helena 1 Serenade 1 

I Latin. American style) . 

| Vuldej. The ^ 


.Smetana Mabelet 


I1627R3A 

IK427720 

H63J796 

10410611 


l Adults. Modern harmony. Pedal. Chi 
la Quire Pa-mir. (/. // postage ..ill 
l<» Dot i Orteetei Rh.thm. Tone.' 

M tain li.urnev if sponsion o' hands I . 

Prtue feel art le iStoeeoso t hords. 

L and R hand legato passages) . .. ... 
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Organ Music for Your Easter Songs 





